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Has te nothing to tullus of the cffects of the Eucharist? These 
could not have beea divulged in any words which would have faund 
understanding and acceptance anions the pagans to whom he 
addressed his -fpelegy oy the Jews represented by Tryphon. 4t. 
Justin wes to feach what were the effects af the Mucharist by action 
It was in the strength irapearted by this food thal 
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By virtue af this 
» Resurrection. 


and endurance. 


the little banc of Christians sivod up so fearless 
contempt and threats of the prcloet Rusticus. 
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re these tei 
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THE THOMIST PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 


By FRANCES McPORIN, MUA. Pudh 


Divini Lllius Magistri, * ave the resukk not so muth of 
cannot be 


Peivins schools,’ says our Jate Uuly Father in the ineyelical 


good methods as of good leschers,? Yet it 
denied that one of the most virile movements im modern education 
is that which expressly and very deliberately aims at. liberating the 
pupil from all dependcnec on his teacher by enadiling lim to eduente 
hunself. In the New Mducation develuped in Europe and America 
during the past. forty years the whole idea of positive teaching, in the 
traditional sensc, is regarded as obselete and untenable. The advo- 
cates of the new pedagogy eclaind that Joarning is after all a work 
so stricily personal to the pupil thal any ‘ interference * by a teacher 
can only upsct the process and produce a spurivus result. Ato- 
education has become the wateh-word of the new movement, and 
in late years various systems have been devised and porfected with 
the intention of enabling the pupil to educate himself on his own 
lines, at his own rate, and by his own efforts. 

One such system will be taken up for exposition and critical 
study in a subsequent article. As a preliminary to that study the 
present article will outline the niain points in the philesophy of 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, giving special attention to such 
matters of topical interest. as—the nature of the lcarning process ; 
the possibility of auto-education ; the feacher’s function in relation 
to self-active learning: The sources relied upon are the Swnma 
Theologica, Summa Contra Gentiles, and the Quuestiones Disputatae, 
particularly De Magistro (Qq. De Veritate, Q. XI, De Magistro, in 
quatuor articulos divisa).* 

In the first article of De Magistro, St. Thomas, as though 
anticipating the whole modern controversy regarding the possibility 
of teaching, raises and answers with characteristic thoroughness the 
basic philosophic question : Whether man can teach another and be 
called a teacher, or God alone ?? The argument that ‘ interference * 
by a teacher only upsets the learning process St. Thomas at once 
tejects as being * without reason.’ It excludes inimicdiate causes, 
since it attributes all the effects appearing ui things to the first. 
causes solely, This, St. Thomas points out, dctracts from the 
universal order which is woven together by the order and connexion 
of causes: while the first cause, from the abundance of its own 


* Referonce symibrils ---S'P.>-Nurnna Uheologica , S.C. 2 Nununa Contra Gentiles , 


Qg.:¢Quacationss Dieputatas ; DL. . De Magistro. ; 
_ 2 Utrum komo alium docere juoteat et dict Muyiater vel fieua golus, D.M., art. 1, 
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3BR0 THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
goodness, confers upon other things not only that they may be, 
but also that they may be causes.! 

At the outset, St. Thomas adopts the Aristotelian distinction 
between existence in pofentia and existence ia actu, Natural 
forms pre-exist in matter in potentia and are hrought into existence 
tn actu by the operation of an extrinsic proximate agent.? So alse 
certain potentialities of knowledge pre-exist in the learner and it 
is the actualization of these potentialities which constitutes the act 


of learning. 
Proceeding on these lines St. Thomas further distinguishes two 
A thing exists in potentia activa completa 


kinds of potentiality. 
when the intrinsic principle is sufficiently able tu bring it to perfect 


actuality, as is shown in healing ; for throug: the efficacy of nature 
in the sick person he is brought to health. But a thing exists in 
a when the itrinsic principle is not sufficient to 


potentia passli 
educe it to actuality, as when lire is mace frany air; for this eannot 


be done through any power existing in the air. 

Corresponding to these two kinds of potentiality there are twa 
kinds of extrinsic agent. When anything exists 7 potentia active 
completa, the extrinsic agent acts only by helping the intrinsic 
agent,’ just as a doctor in healing is a niupister to nature, whieh dues 
the principal work. But when sometiting cxists in potentia passiva, 
then the extrinsic agent is that which does the principal work, 
just as fire makes air fire in act what was fire in potentiality. From 
this it follows that since a person could, if left to himself, acquire 
knowledge, the intrinsic agent is that which does the principal 
work in the act of learning, and hence we say that knowledge 
re-exists in the learner in potentia activa completa. 

Knowledge can be acquired in a twofold manner, the one when 
the natural] reason of itself comes to a knowledge of the unknown, 
which is called imventio; the other when someone extrinsically gives 
aid to the natural reason, which is called disctiptina. Inuentio 
and discipline are closely allied ; for in those things which are done 
both by nature and hy art, art copies the action of nature, * just 
as nature in one suffering from cold induces health by warming him, 
so does the doctor. In the same way the teacher leacts the learner by 
means of symbols through the same discursive process that he 
himself yoes through by natural reason, and thus the learner comes 
to a cognition of the unknown through the aid of what is proposed 
to him. Hence teaching and healing have this in common that 
just as the doctor causes health in a sick person nelure operante, 


so the teacher causes knowledge in another per eperatione rationis 
But since Ged is the anthor of nature's powers, 


noturalis tlérts. 
1° Prima causa ex eminentia bonitetis suas aliis repaus confert non solum quod 


sint sed stiam quod canase gint.” Loe, cit. 
*' Formse enim naturales praa-existunt quidem in materia, nen in actu, ut alii 


dicebant, aed_in potentia solum, de qua in actum reducuntur per sgena extrinsecum 
proximum.—JD.Af,, art. 1. 
7‘ Non agit ni adjuvando agena intringecum et painistranda 13. -—D.Y., act. | 
«+Eodem inedo operatur are. ot per eadem media, quiud ot nature.” DA, art. 
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He is likewise the first cause of nature's operations, herclore 
God is the first cause of health and of Iuiowledge. Nevertheless 
man ts said to cure and to teach as an iiuimeciate caiuse. 

Good teaching, according to the philosophy of St. Thomas, is 
based on the concrete, and the reason is that man is composed of 
body and soul, one in being and one in action. The soul was made 
for knowledge ;.and the body was made for the soul, vot the soul 
for the body. ‘The greater good of the soul demands its union with 
the body, and it is for that reason that it cannot grasp things 
without having recourse to sensible images; for sensible thiags 
impart by their impression a proper knowledge of themselves, and 
in their regard human souls ave fike the uneducated who have need 
for concrete examples for their insteuction.' 

In the present state of life, says St. Thomas, in which the soul 
is united to a passible body, it is impessible for our intellect to 
understand anything actually, except by tarning to the phantasms 
{sense representations of experience)? fn such terms did St. 
Thomas, writing in the thirteenth century, set forth the true philo- 
sophic basis of the Intuitive Method, which method, curiously 
enough, is commonly reparded as Pestalazai’s own outstanding 
contribution to educational practice.* ; 

The Thomist theory of knowledge is a clear and logical outcome 
of Thomist teaching regarding the nature of the human soul and 
the nature of the union that. exists between the soul and the body. 


That teaching is as follows :---- 
From the operation of the human soul its being can be known. 
as it has an operation transcending material things, ils existence is clevated 
sbove the body, not depending au if; but inasmuch as its nature is to acquire 
immaterial knowledge from materia! things, it is clear thak the soul cannot be 
the complement of its own specics without uninn with the body. For a thing 
is not complete in species unless it bas that which is required for the proper 
operation of that species. If, then, the human saul, inasmuch as it is united 
to the body as a form, las being, clevated above the body, not depending oan 
it, it is clear that it is constituted on the confines of things eorporcal and 


Inasinuch 


incorporeal.+ 
The soul acquires immaterial knowledge from material things 


through psycho-physical action, The physiological apparatus of 


1* Ad hoe ergo quod perfectam ot propriam coguitionem do rebis habero possont, 
gc naturaliter sunt instituise, ur corperibrs utuantur, of sic Gh ipsix rebus sunarbilibus 
propnam de eis coguitionem accipiunt, xicut hamines sures ad sejentiam induct nom 
Poasunt nisi por sonsibilia oxomola..-(S.L., J Q. ixxxix art. 1.) 

**Respondes dicmidim quod tmpossibile ast intelloctura nostri secundum 
prassentis vitno statu que pussibili corpori conjungitur, aliquid iatelligore in actu, 


nisi convertendo 80 ad phantiaruda.’--S-0. fq. lvxxiv, art. vii, 

2Cf. Chavannes, a aative of Lausanne anil contemporary of Poatalozzt: ‘Le mot 
intuition eat derive dun inot latin, qui siguifio “ Voir,’ considéror de pros ob jusqu’au 
food. Dans te langage philosophique, on l'emploi anjourd’hui pour deaignor la vue 
du sens intériour ou de I'ame. E'anpression recue par le sons oxteriours, ob principale- 


ment par celui de Ia vue, se comrounique uasitot a l'arne qui acquiret par 14 le santimont 
Cotte representation de l'objet saisia par laine ost 


ou 14 conscience de l'objet. : ) 
= Ide Es eaion.7-= Moenaee de ia Methode Klementaire de H. Pestaluzzi (Paris, 180-}, 


4Q9., De Anima, q. i art. 1. 
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brain centres reach out la varies parts oF the boy where shes 
amected with end- « prion uf 
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I Hut one a bersous inpube etes 
the brain war dose trave vf it, EL is eemiod ever te the ingellert bs 
amethed which we de nol ancorstene. brit witich tat bu intunsriek 
Pound ap wilh the suystere of the unicef soak amd lod 

Un treating uf Wie yenesis ol Krom hele St. Thou resdl the 
Aristoletian distinefter delwren the aeeise uted fhe missive intelleel 
ooo the dntediectus agens alte secede tes pusedilie. The jatellertas 
agers is that faculty while da sfestrieds cle isles favre: fun setae 
eeptesettitions of @apericnicg. at! yiltcuiditeris | sey they ate carla 
Au external object. as if presents ied be fie sruses. iy sirytulee ied 
remtitycent. but hidden Ieneath the sarticr of ynabtins waieh give 
Hes aabijet iy inediy ict tid y ann eruebiouenie sas fhe: une ltereble era 
ar essence which is universal ancl aeerssire. hae fefetlevins dacne 
by virtue uf its hemimtalise power, st patetes whi fy recissary out 
universe) the apecies datellieititrs rani whit is vontingent cu 
Particular, Unus rendering actually intedligille w [at letore was ol 
potentials inteltiviite. ‘Che aetuathy inte Higa bie eleraent ioe art 
pon Che inteffectes passititis, as colour arts ape the eve. prods tz 
We speeioy tetelbigibilis impreesa. Phe avtien olf the tatetleetec hl 
on the plantasms is thus seen tu pitecerl: te: reception by the 
intellects ponsibilis. Whuvefore Ue pre-aumnence uf the actin 
ascribed not ta Lhe phantasms. but te the duteletes ager We 
should, St. Thuinas points cit, have a perfect example of this if the 
eye, besides being a diaphanous bods and reerptive ef colours. 
sulliment light tu anake colours actually vistile; even as cctt 
animals are said to throw suificient light vo otijevts by Qe light 
their eyes.2 , 

Th all intellectual education the pre-eminunce oF ation » 
alinitnited to Une datellectus apeus. ‘The mere reception uf amit 
in the sense faculty is only a pliase of that complex activity hy wi 
the intetlet produves knowledge in itsel?: From the aumoibe 
symbols, which are received in the sense faculty, the intellect sa 
the essence which ik uses in producing kaswledge un itself? With 
puch intellectual action on the pact of dhe schebar 10 tency 
Sab vivid or impressive, ean be elfertives As eaaurs ot the 
Shanta Uctuslity exeept under the influcsce of light, 86 3) 
Le Ailtasms are nel intal igible: in act execpt through the ope! 

ol we achive intelbert, fl 
cenatllect anal budity vision, St. ‘Thomas pits oul. age 
Noshene ndily vision is net a logical power, so tha 
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cettain af its obj i arrives at orders; bert abl ils objects are 
veible to it as quickly us it is turnenl tevrards Chen lence che 
one looking does net need te be exvited by auth vosues LC xaepit 
inwmiueh os his gaze may be direrisc Ti sine te fe sunset bane 


eet But de iatellestiv 

tie: things [rosa ulhers. 
ga tee all intel igritile velojortas 
tely sp athiors i vaucit 
ws ot pha 


we OF Adie a 
3. chs 


rwible, us with the pointi 
power, since it is discursiv 

nee i has nol provisely aie erat reditt 
tobe evusiderud. Sema: (lines it sees iri 
see cxcept thireugh tie office of peasen. He kuwesng dni 
kind the intellect is not eauy ine aeesclottcai polentuilify, hui uveae im 
estential potentiality ; for ii, minds a mever whieh will Reauck it inti 
attuality through teaching. The teacher, then, excites the ititeltesd 
to knowing those things he is dene funy es ine esseuil inl mover. devulinge 
it froma potentiality to urtualidy y fut Jar wire -foews surnet ing te 
the bedily sight exeites it as an aveidertal ourver? 

The teacher is un essential mover. lid die is aret, nod eannet, ber 
the efficient cause of any Jearning. He is, acl ist cenimin, arn 
extrinsic agent. “Tue often the act of teseling: is ennenivud as the 
transmission of koow ley Ie a passive Cospdent. Baud wes the 
Sunt error of Herburtianisin sad Hertarlian pediurigy Jvc to over 
teaching, with all its cledening cumsequeames far tee pupil, No 

ian * presentations,” however ikitfuliy presented neal 
franster knowledge, much fess create: an Appereelving  NIass- 
Such methods of instruction auly binut the faculties aud foster 
passivity of mind. 

_Self-activity, on the other hand, constitutes the central method 
principle of the Thomist philosophy of teaching. * He whe teavhes,’ 
says St. Thomas, ‘is not said to transfer kaowkalge to the. pupil. 
What erors in modern pedaroyy coull have becr avoided ad 

omism formed a part of the idieritance of the modern educator 
4nd what an amount of modern pectagngival literatuce neet not have 

mn written) When Pestaloza said: * Let the child not only be 
arted upon, but let him be an ager? to mlullovtnal education, he 
Was, all unwiltingly. emphasing a ‘Thorist maxim. The same, 
indeed, might well be said about many of Professor Jol Dewey's 
teachings in regard to such mialters as the nature of reflective 


thinkiny, the essential hasis uf experience necte une educabive 
Process Pf thie procens itself as sclt-davalupritent, 
the prinethe ot ST as plures the wrt af teaching on 


But the eof St. Then: | 
4 far Fight es anything ponternplated in ihe neater iatie 
hhonism of Dewey and his svhool,  Lenrniny, as SE. Thonuv # Leva 
Mvolves psveho-physicak action, By ut operurien Lael alee 
Material things the intellect takes the intelligible Aaah 7 “tare 
Muvartinagr) trom sensible objects Meaniaye is not tay ile . m iit . 

sause matier and meaning beloug te different spheres of Peay 


wich belt 
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hence thought, the hinan urge sf the micuidins: of things, a 2 
spiritual function. Meaniig is simply chic sce? a aniur's rasan 
it can be put inte suumnds and the sauids bi arama: 3 ik ean 
be put inte tines and curves send thay bevons: writing, Langage 
aut writing wre. therefore, meaning inert: in retter. In these 
composites of spatter and meaiag (abodes the irsuiunglul eleen 
is more real than the materiad. Le writiagr the paper ami dhe uk 
are for the enmanang ; in laugtaye the source is [ee rie nwaning. aot 
vice versa, Heser — 


‘The words oF dhe tuneher, b 


6 Sime on. 
Jil has, lesanee 


ave 1 


Foor sech in wri 


ty causiig Kiewwledee am the intellest as cans tring: oats : 
frum ioth, the intellect ts utelligihe cunts sel the ward 
af dhe traustir Inve alin lien ty ratsine ve Thiet nacte 


her ametruad. tanta ne are syanbyls of 


per Abdo thm outsell 
jnteligialde content. 
In Ue last analysis all teaching depetuls upian sytibois, Even 
if some things sev tu be taught by thenmeltes Gur ample, UP 
: + wall see thos 


when somebewly asks what i€ in 1D wable, scnns ks 
is net sufficient to teach one, untess stung: syeabiol Je aulled: and 
the reason is that in the same: thing Lhere “unmny elemneaits, of 
that it would nut be known how fice bf: rbunvrrsttidiont tld te 
reyurd Lo any uspect of that abject. whether in peyerd, ie the 
substance of the object or in regard te soane ww eelent st it? 
It is clear, therefore, that as far as iviellectuat edueation & 
conwThed no sensory material, no apparatus, vai rival in eflicary 
the spoken work of Ube tereher No nasiter what muy be ese 
to the contrary, Lelling will wlways farm an ini wort edenventl a 
teaching, Mere telling, however, is vot enuugh 5 te taacber must a 
to it that the pupils assimilate what is prupesed tn Chen throug 
the medium of language. But how is he to co that, if he ae 
an extrinsic agent? Obviously the simplest wiry is by ¢ot | 
interrogation, No external stinmilus eae more cfferlively cause i 
pupils intellec light to be furused on a specifie point than a 
shaped, well-put question. Moreover, the mere expectation : 
searching questions keeps the pupil's inteffectas agens ulert that 
to scize the intelligible content of the teacher's wor Now 18 ae 
ail; for the effort which the pupil makes to repicoduer ideas 2 te 
orderly way and to clothe them in suitable lunguage in answer 
& question tends to fix those weas firnily in ]iis mind. she 
Such in general are Ube method principles underlying | t 
dispututio. the typical stimulus method enployel fe Ste Aas 
himself and his conternporanes in the anedievid umeversity. first 
disputations, we are told by De Wulf? consisted of tien acts i 0 
there was @ passage at atais faiween onc or many objectors (orp eed 
and a persen ceplying (rexpandens) different from Une onc “88 
with the final defence, When the diseussinn had gone on 5! 
long, we ase told, the master entered upon (he scene, and in am 
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pt of the discussion cr on anather lay fu ake bays 
trthedic way cach yuuslion pevpraticted. weapinl thi 
ih] 


a sunumed aye ddie: obojeed jane sul 
fiffoulties which thi person replyiie 
agpense, aivt finally preseuelacl 
intrudyeed by the words resyusrdve fire uedites or a siidon reticle. 

It can easily he seen that the ittssalacrnut of the cfspasatsa as 
angular feature of class rouni prone No the siedin vil chedvarsiby 
ted the double efleet wf arininnizi hike ad Wie Sagres bine guest iy 
“iy. Ue teacher's cole in tlie ¢ ive process. Oi ine mie Lictet 
Jtended ta make the students nore sierl and aelige in sleguititige 
bowledge. anid in a vorrosphmding: Gertie [yrilenel die fear tats 
sk. On the other that Ae bt Ue Une Gace rin 9 deal 
| vith unforeseen Uulivvlties said bes risks even erridieatiy avenaerits 
catribute: towards the ibeniinatien aoa oudjeet ae the lued 
+ wterminatio, vallect fur thozorgh iol detailed Kenoeteaiess ated annle 
tary disputation an intellectual exervise for tune as weld as fia 
the stxtents, 

Scholarship is the first requisile for sieves in Leneling. Merely 
tohave knowledge fe patendie is ved enone for the besten: ke senast 
ise explicitly and pertecthy that knestletg: whirls Le is lu cause 
"mother ; else he cannot be cilhal surfer aget. For there ir 
tm kinds of agents in nature, ey Arestidle shows One hind of 
‘emt & that which had en itself averytiet whirk iv the elfen’ yr 
Gued by it, either in the same wav. as dt the vase of univocal 


AIM ath 24 
itis tal 


i Ms, OF in & supETion War, ay in The ease at vepilivneal agents 
¢ there arc vertain agents inowhieh there preaxisly only a parl 
the Tesults whieh ace brought aborl. just as nioyeaent on sone 


i Medicine in which the Jeeat is foun, cither actually or 
Muay, causes, healing ; ut the heat is net the heating entire 
Moaly partiatly. In the first ind af agent tue action iy pertret, 
Pa second it is not. Instruction, savy Sh. Thorns. implies perfect 
tions of knowledge in the teueher or suuster.  Ebeaee. dic wlio ts 
eather must have explicilly snl pertictly the Knowledge wluch 
Causes in another, as in om: lvarning through ingtructiun.® ; 
y thee 33, therefore, an mmportant difference betwerat ihe Seale 
Yalth ér in causing knuwledge and that ufo dyetor in ASE 
Chace th act as extrinsic praxiniadie ag wots atinistering to 
We Which does the principal work. Gut whereas the sfoctor nec 
ve heaith himself fx aety, Me can weverd ek a aan a 
» Thasmich : leallh * da cagnittions Gre Fi at is 
Sv a doctor rai ahimcar . But 1 is net enemy fer a tearher 


* have boyy “at have it tre actees 
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dge ‘in rqeniiene act t ix atl dave! 
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9 igs aye it, NO faute 
th oct: and al the same time uot have ite beats 
40 be a perfeck apent of his awn knowledge, therefore 


is beyond the power if man, 


t 
om Yea, vii, 22, 26. 
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racine Magister dick 
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In the natural order knowledge can be aequited either per seivieg. at the’ right time ; why interfere in any way ? why not lerve children 
doctriaans or per tiventionem accord? as one stucdicd under a teacher ; aelyt the discipline of nature ? why nut remain quite passive and Jet them 
or independently. Whe second method is the more perfect on the a kaéwledge as best they can 7 why not be consistent Lhroughoul? 
part of the one receiving the knowledge, hecarme fe is thereby. fig g way out of the difficulty Spencer bad recourse to the 
distinguished as a more gifted student; but on the part of that ashuiwlistic principle that the helplessness of children is the one 
which causes the knowledge, the more perfect mode is per doctrinam. . snd‘ omly reason for trying to educate them. He argued thus :-— 
beeause the teacher who has the knowledge as a whole explicitly, °° 7. aba 
° ; | itis a general law of life that the more coiuplex the organism to be produced, 


. : iok] +" cil ok - | 
oF “ 2 ahs “418 the AY > fh : : : ce on 2 . 
can lead to knowledge more quickly and casily than anyone can the longer the period during which it is depentent ou a parent organism for 
‘od and protection... . Naw, this law applies (3 the mine as to the bady. 


lead himself, 

Man gains a knowledge of the unknewn Lv nieans of his intel | For mental pabulum also every higher ercature, and especially avian, is at first 
lective light and the first coucepts intuttiveiy known, which are | dependent on udult aid... . Thus, in providing from day to day the right kind 
compared to the light of the active Intellect. as tools tu a builder, | of faets, prepared in the right manner, anc giving them tn due aburdauce at 
With regard to both God is the cause of pian’s knowledge in the ; pe gle pipes: eae is us much scope for active ministralien to 6 
most. excelent way possible, because: Tic cidows the mind itself; ST? BME as % Ts bouy. 
with the intellective light and impresses on it the knowledge of; The determinism inherent in that debased concept of education 
first principles which are as certain germis of knowledge, * just as is af once apparent. Less apparent but no less real are its moral 
He impresses on other natural things germinal capacities of all the | dangers, In the words of Pius XI, 
cfiects to be produced’? Therefore God is said to teach mteriorly, _. Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes or weakens 
Man cannot teach interiorly, because he cannot increase Ue | mperasturat Christian formation in the teaching of youth is false . if the 
intellective light in another. But be ean teach as an extrinsic | intention is to banish from education despotism and vivienee, which, by the 
agent, for although germinal capacities arc not cduced to actuality *85; just punishment is not, this would be correct, but in no way new. It 
through a created power, yet that which is in them originally i apelin Pee vast hus been taught and reduced to practice by the Church 
and virtually can be ecduced to actuality by the action of a! faltg of sable, oa toe Geboidees eat a intel eae ee 
ercated power. * : | ig the withdrawal of education from every sort of dependence on the divine 

Here then is an evolutionary concept of human development | -law;.... Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to emancipate, as they 
free from that determinism which, St. Thomas says, takes away . ty, the child, white in reality they are ranking him the slave of his own blind 
from the universal order. Both the learning and the teaching IF vrais of his disorderly affections, which, as 2 logical consequence of their 
processes are here considered from the evolutionary or devclop- a come to be justified as legitimate demands of 4 so-called autonomous 
mental point of view. Learning is an evolutionary passing from Ji : : ; ae ; 
potency to act. Teaching is the art of evoking that transition, |’ -:Of Spencer’s educational theory St. Thomas would emphatically 
Learning and teaching alike depend for their efficacy upon the first | MY‘ It puts things in the wrong order, since in every movement the 
cause which has endowed man with the potentialities of knowledge , #™tnus ad quem is more important than the terminus a quo (the 
and of virtue, God is therefore the first cause of man’s icarning, | gnd.is more important than the beginning).‘ The first requisite 
inasmuch as He is the author of man's potentialities; but, e | then for a sound theory of education is a dependable ideal. But 
eminentia bonitatis suae, He has left the unfolding of those potenti- |.# is. philosophy that determines ideals. Therefore education 
alities to human initiative. Man was made educable in order that ° pettains to philosophy more than to natural science. Moreover, 
man might teach and be taught. Education is therefore the j ‘philosophy is necessary to determine accurately the nature of man, 
fulfilment of a double duty : of charity to the young and of a social | the subject of education. For the manner of studying man ought to 
duty to the adult. ’ gonform to humanity’s place in the hierarcby of things. Hence 

Materialistic evolutionism, on the other hand, leaves no scope St. Thomas says: ‘ Having treated of the spiritual and of the 
for education in the traditional sense of the term. Of this Herbert _ corporal creature, we proceed to treat of man, who is composed of 
Spencer, the philosopher of Darwinism, was fully conscious when . 8 spiritual and of a corporal substance.’ > ; ; 
he wrote :-- ’ i.” Tn striking contrast to miodern ayeiae shale eestor 

it i : i : a4 : ; ..tonsiders man whole and entire, body and soul, such as right reason 

if it is true that the mind like the body has a predetermined course of i an d revelation show him to be. It rd therefore more truly scientific 


evolution-—if it unfolds spontancously—if its suecessive desires for this or i 
that kind of information arise when these are severally required for its |. ° “i dueation ; Intellectual, Moral and Physical (Everyman), p. 54. 


nutrition—if there thus exists in itself a prompter to the right species of | >". "| Op. cit., p. 55 


A Datind Ting Magistri. 
. 4g, 11-11, Q. 37, art. 3 and 2um. 
§ sid, 1, q. laxy.; Prologue. 
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than any system founded apon naturatisny. Chormist education 
views human nature from above, beginning even with God and the 
angels, It believes that man’s true nature is exhibited in his highest 
functions, and that it is more clearly nuaiitestedl in the genius than 
in the idiot, in the saint than in the criminal. ‘Whoniisns is synthetic. 
It does not despise any branch of learuing. Especially docs it 
welcome the contributions of those sciences devoted to the study 
of man ex parte corporis. But it recognizes that. above all the 
sciences is ‘wisdom’ which ‘ judges al} things and sets them 
in order.” 
Frasxcis McPouin. 


ISP. U-d. gq. Ivii. art. 2. 
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““glaims and utilizes the energies of an cinployee during 


‘be rewarded suitably for his voluntary serv 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


{Queries in Taeology, Canon Law, or Liturgy sent in for solution iu this section 
@ the ‘I. E. Record’ must in every case be accompanied by tha name and address 
‘at the sender, even though these are not intended for publication. No reply can Le 
given to queries which do not adinit of being auturpticated by refereace to the sender. 


abonld seoh verification be deomed in any case desirable. -Editar.) 


THEOLOGY 
OCCULT COMPENSATIGN FOR AN UNJUST WAGE 


Rev. Dear Sun,---Will you Kindby discuss ile fullowing easc tn the LE. Rascorp ? 
Petrus ts a country agent for sna Lastrntee Company. [fe cevotes tis 
whole time and energtes to oxicuding the Conipatys bustiess, bbe tiieveds 
long distances by bieyvdle. Tle dis been verv sucecasdid. As a ersult of his: 


efforts innumerable policies, of ane kind or another have cenie the way of 
Aud yet. felb if net in Gath, Patrios 


‘the Cormpiuany for whieh he warks. 

weeives onby a aaiserubte remuncratioen. ene whieh iy certaindy fur hedesw 
sie has appeded, without sugeess, for 

as agent. for dis Compriny hecmse 


He deviled spoein) eucegy ber dis 


. a living wage. Ou several oecusiv 
enincrease af salary. fle aouduies ber ac 
he can get no other sadfiabile onaptosserend, 
work, partly because he is iterestcd i imsdrines. bef more porehieulardy 
‘beeause he had beped that the Campitiy advht one day reeopnize the gond 
work he hact lone aud, repentiagg of its previsia hardness, would corpensaty 
him generously. Of late be has beeame less hopeful and more eyuieal Ane 

- gome tine ago he evolved a very claborate system --foul-proof he thinks—- 
whercby he can appropriate te Bis ewi use part of tie muney reecived tn 
payment. of premiuris {fairly Jarge: sins pass fireugh his hands in this wey). 
Recently, toa, he has faked a bill of expenses amounting to £10 odd-—whieh 
the Company reluctantly paid. He has done all this, he says, to make up 
for the injustiec and inadequacy of his wages. 

Yet Petrus is conscientious after a fashion, He is, at alt events. uneasy 
about his actions aad he las asked a priest (1) if he may retain what, he has 
taken to supplement his meagre sulaty ? (2) if he may continue for the future 
similarly to supplement what he receives from the Company ty the aniuat. 
What replies should the priest have piven him 7 


ofa minimwmn living wage 7 
The questions were asked oulside confession. 
AMATOR JUSTITIAR. 


Our correspondent dees net teH us whether or net Petrus is a whole-time 
We understand that iisurance agents 


employee: of the Jnsurance Conipany. 
fn other worts, the agency may be a side issue, 


oftentimes are anly part-time, 
most. ouly a partial saurce of livelihood. ‘The evidence in 


4 supplementary or, 
this case shows clearly that Petros has been seting as a whale-time employge— 
devoting all his cneryies ta the furtherance of Che interests of the Company. Yet 
this may be a mucly voluntary activity on his pert, undertaken beeause he is in- 


“terested in insurance work and beewuse he is.or was, hopefid that, ane day, he would 


Ti may be then that the Company 


has employed Petrus on a part-time basis, lcaving him perfcetly free to spend 
the rest of his working tine in the employment of others or in any remunerative 
occupation. The point is important. Et makes a considerable difference whether 
Petrus is a whole-time or part-time cmployce, Naturally, an employer who 

nart of the working 
yas the employer 


day cannot be obliged to pay a living family wage in th 


" 


